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A WOMAN’S OFINION OF WOMEN TEACHERS. 


OMAN presides in far the larger portion of our school 

rooms. This is well for her, and should be best for 

the pupils. Nature has better fitted her for the position 
than she has man; but woman does less for herself. 

The New England girl, in circumstances which necessi- 
tate employment for a livelihood, with a well-founded pre- 
judice against the servitude of the factory, and an aristo- 
cratic antipathy toa trade, starts in a race, the goal of which 
is the teacher’s desk. With no special love of children, and 
less love for knowledge, she drills herself in text-books, and, 
at the earliest possible moment, secures a situation. Some, 
a little more ambitious or blest with better school advan- 
tages, “ go through a course of study,” and are graduated at 
some boarding-school, academy or normal school. But the 
result in the school-rooms they come to govern is obviously 
much the same: they are practically little better prepared 
to be examples for growing minds while forming habits of 
speech and manner, than their less fortunate sisters. 

Throw aside text-books, and examine a class of young la- 
dies about to receive their diplomas and to enter the lists of 
the teaching profession. The majority are too youthful to 
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receive a diploma for any employment save dressing a doll ; 
yet they will repeat pages of Paley and Butler in the exact 
language of the book. They will astound you with their 
fluency in Algebra and Geometry. They have “finished” 
the sciences. They have “gone through” Chemistry, per- 
haps, without witnessing, much less performing, an experi- 
ment; but they can repeat the Atomic Theory, and are glib 
with the nomenclature of the science. Geology has been 
hurried over without seeing a fossil or handling a mineral. 
The milky way has been skimmed from Astronomy ; a few 
star-names committed to memory ; and, if the book is an old 
one, you will be assured that the sun is ninety-five millions 
of miles from the earth. Lead the class to historical sub- 
jects. Attilla, Mahomet, Czar Paul, and Paul Jones, are 
names in mind; but there is no associated idea of their re- 
spective places in the cycles of history, or their possessors’ 
relative importance as factors in the development of the 
race. The amount of show knowledge they possess is won- 
derful; and not less wonderful is their lack of real know- 
ledge. 

This is on the day of graduation. After one, or two, or 
three years’ occupation of the teacher’s chair, they will be 
little better prepared to pass a practical examination. 
Young-lady teachers, after six hours’ confinement in the 
school-room, betake themselves to tattling, or light reading, 
for diversion, rather than to hard thinking and study for im- 
provement. 

Longfellow said years ago—and the saying has gathered 
truth with the passing years, as the rocks do moss—that the 
country is press-ridden rather than priest-ridden. There is 
a Caxtonian madness among us, and books—text-books es- 
pecially—are crushing out individuality and cramming the 
memory to the detriment of thought. They are the door 
through which creep these half-fledged teachers: through 
them comes our children’s distaste for school and study. 
And one series follows another, until the mind of teacher, as 
well as pupil, is, like a dictionary, barren of all save defini- 
tions. 

The American girl’s mind is in a chaotic state when she 
receives her diploma. It is by no means empty. It has 
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been crammed with knowledge—or, more correctly, the 
word-signs of knowledge—but so rapidly that perception 
could not keep pace with acquisition. Half comprehended 
facts have been received in abundance, but never labelled 
and shelved so as to be produced at sudden call. Yet she is 
under the delusion that she is educated, and competent to 
educate others. And as a teacher, she arrogates to herself a 
respectability superior to the milliners or the mill-girls, for- 
getting that her fitness for the teacher’s desk alone deter- 
mines whether it is to her a position or only a situation— 
whether she has a vocation or merely an employment. At 
present it is too often the latter. And the weaver or spin- 
ner who does her work well, is more worthy of honor than 
one who, unqualified by judgment, self-discipline and 
scholarship, essays to develop and instruct young minds. 

That the lady-teacher’s ambition is almost universally lim- 
ited by the assumption of school-room authority, is sadly 
evident. In one of our most popular and widely known 
schools for young ladies—one which sends forth scores of 
teachers for this and for heathen lands—a principal boasted 
that she had not been absent from the Institution but one 
Sunday for thirteen years! This was her sheaf, the proof of 
her faithfulness. Thus shut out from the world, how could 
she gain that varied knowledge of the world’s needs essen- 
tial to prepare those in her charge for their future missions > 
In constant contact with learners who look up to her as the 
embodiment of wisdom, seldom listening to her own supe- 
rior in what passes for knowledge, brightened by no intel- 
lectual friction, and only hearing of the world and its ways. 
and progress until the actual life beyond her view, and into 
which her pupils were to go, had become but a theory— 
how could she keep pace with the requirements of the nine- 
teenth century ? Could she be other than she was—hard in 
her decrees, clinging to old methods, grinding out a certain 
amount of mental and manual labor indiscriminately from 
the rugged and the delicate? But the school has a name- 
Mothers keep it well supplied with misses—and, as a phy- 
sician once remarked, “ subjects for him !” 


FeLic1aA A. D. HAMMOND. 
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LESSONS ON OBFECTS. 
* SECOND STAGE, 


UGGESTIONS FoR THE TEACHER.—In giving lessons 
on objects in this stage of training, it will be appro- 
priate to lead the pupils to consider the materials of which 
the objects are made, their most prominent qualities, form, 
color, size, parts, uses, where found, or by whom made. 
Care should be taken not to allow these lessons to fall into 
a barren monotony by requiring the pupils to frequently 
mention those qualities which are so common to objects as 
almost to permit their being called universal qualities, as 
opaque, solid, useful, inanimate, etc. Chief attention should 
be given to the leading characteristics of objects, and espe- 


cially to those qualities which contribute most to the useful- 
ness of the objects. 


SPONGE. 


Pieces of sponge may be shown, and the children allowed 
to handle them, while a conversation is had between the 
teacher and the pupils which will lead them to observe that 
the color of the sponge is yellowish ; that it is soft to the 
touch ; that it is compressible, or easily squeezed by the hand ; 
that it is elastic, porous, and absorbent. 

The conversation may also consider the uses of the sponge, 
as for bathing, for washing carriages, for cleaning slates, etc.; 
and what qualities make it useful for these purposes, as so/f, 
compressible, elastic, absorbent, and fibrous. 

If this lesson has been well presented, the black-board will 
now contain an outline somewhat as follows, viz. : 


SPONGE, 


Its Qualities, How these make it Useful. 
Soft. Will not scratch. 
Compressible, Water may be easily squeezed out. 
Elasticity. Will quickly return to its shape again. 
Porous. The holes or pipes enable it to be absorb- 
Absorbent. ent, or to suck up liquids 
Fibrous, Not easily torn. 
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Tt ts useful for 
Washing carriages, cleaning slates, and bathing. 


Its color zs It ts Found 
Yellowish. On rocks in sea-water. 


The teacher should now question the pupils about these 
qualities, their uses, etc., until they clearly understand how 
the sponge becomes useful by possessing these properties. 


Afterward tell where and how the sponge grows, and how it 
is obtained. ° 


HOW THE SPONGE GROWS. 


Suppose you were standing on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, on a rock which jutted out a little way into the sea, 
y8u might observe a pile of sponge fastened under the water 
on the rock, and, as you watched it carefully, you would see 
now and then a jelly-like looking thing, resembling a drop 
of the white of an egg, and somewhat of the shape of a pear, 
but very small, fall off the side of an old sponge. This little 
thing is called a gemmule, or bud. It has no shell nor skin to 
cover it, no eyes, no ears, no feet, and no fins, yet it has life, 
keeps itself from sinking, and not only moves up and down 
with quickness, but soon it becomes partly covered with 
fine hairs like eyelashes, called cilia. The gemmule moves 
these ci/ia about quite rapidly, making a motion in the 
water, and starts off. As it swims, it looks as if it did not 
know what it wanted, nor where it was going. But its Cre- 
ator knows, for He cares for it, and draws the little sponge 
gemmule far away from the old sponge, that it may live in 
another place, and so spread the good of its existence over 
the sides and bottom of the sea. 

If two of these gemmules happen to meet and touch each 
other, they instantly stop moving their cz/ia. The next mo- 
ment they turn themselves round, and then off they go on 
their way through the water. After wandering about for 
some three days, the gemmule seems to become tired of 
roaming, and settles down upon some piece of rock, or shell, 
or wood, and begins to fasten the smaller end of its body to 
this hard substance. The place where it settles thus be- 
comes its home as long as it lives. While this gemmule is 
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making itself fast to the rock, its ci/ia keep the water around 
it in motion ; but ina few hours after it has fixed itself tight, 
these cz/ia become quiet, and this jelly-like animal lies down 
flat on the rock. 

Soon after the gemmule has become quiet, a great number 
of dark spots may be seen floating in its clear little body. 
These dark spots are the fibres of the sponge beginning to 
grow in the live jelly. These fibres are made of silex, lime, 
glue, and albumen, which substances are drawn into the 
body out of the sea-water. . 

These little spots of sponge soon join together like a net- 
work, and make a sort of frame-work or skeleton for the live 
jelly to rest upon. As the sponge’s frame-work grows in the 
gemmule, its live jelly grows too, and the jelly fills all the 
tubes and holes of the sponge, and even covers quite ovtr 
the outside of the sponge. 

When the jelly is much grown, a great many fine spikes are 
sometimes seen to shoot out of the sides of the sponge tubes. 
It is supposed that these fine spikes are made to grow in the 
inside of the tubes, to prevent the weight of the growing 
sponge from pressing too heavily on the live animal jelly. All 
around that part of the sponge which is fastened on the 
rock you may see a clear rim of jelly spread out; and when 
two sponges grow so near each other that these rims touch, 
they immediately grow together, and make one lump of 
sponge. 

Persons have tried to take hold of the living jelly of the 
sponge, in order to see what it is like; but they are always 
disappointed, for as soon as it is taken off the sponge, it 
turns into a kind of thick oil or glue, and soon dries up. 

As the sponge grows on the rocks, it throws up many 
round or cone-like heads, with large holes at the top. The 
sides of the sponge are tull of Ztt/e holes or pores. It is by 
these little holes that the sponge draws the sea-water into 
its substance ; and after letting the water run through the 
whole mass of its body, the living creature throws out what 
it does not want through the large holes at the top, and 
often sends this water out with such force as to cause it to 
rise up like a little fountain. 

These sponge animals are of many shapes, according to 
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their species. Some grow like shrubs, some like vases and 
tubes, and some like globes. All the sponges stick so tight 
to the rocks upon which they are fastened, that the dashing 
of the waves hardly ever tears them off. In some places 
they are seen to cover cliffs and rocks; in other places their 
soft bodies line the walls of caves deep under the waters ; 
and sometimes they hang in drooping branches from the 
roofs of the caverns. 

Sponge is found in the various parts of the ocean, but the 
strongest sponge is obtained from the Mediterranean Sea. 

When the sponge is taken from the water, the animal jelly 
soon dries up and crumbles to pieces. That which we call 
sponge is the frame-work, or soft bones of the animal. 

The inhabitants who live near the water where sponges 
grow are taught to dive for the sponge when they are chil- 
dren. They learn to remain under the water from one to 
two minutes at a time, pulling the sponges from the rocks, 
that they may bring them up to the surface and take them 
on shore.—/rom New Primary Object Lessons. 


N. A. CALKINS. 





SOME PENNSYLVANIA IDIOMS. 


HE southern border of the Keystone State was settled 
in the eastern counties (Delaware and Chester) chiefly 
by the English. In the counties immediately to the west 
of these (Lancaster and York), the “Dutch” element, 
so-called, now predominates ; but the first settlers on both 
sides of the Susquehanna and to the Virginia line, were 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, who sat down with the Old- 
Country names for their new haunts, and with the Old- 
Country words for their common speech. Leaving the 
Dutch portion out of view, except as it may have reacted 
upon the other two, the writer, a born Yankee, offers some 
of his observations on the words in use in the English and 
Scotch-Irish settlements fifty years ago, and, to a greater or 
less extent, since then to this day. He has chosen such as 
were unfamiliar to him as a New Englander. 
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The fathers and mothers of that day belonged to the “ old 
school”—the school which, as Bartlett says, in his “ Dictionary 
of Americanisms,” “in spelling the word [ad/e,| was taught 
to say, ‘aby itself, a, (rapidly, adzsselfa,) [pronounced, a-diss/e- 
Jay,\ a-bissle-fay, 4, /, e, ble, able.””’ The best fed of them, when 
bitter cold, could say, “I’m most starved,” or, “ My feet’s 
starved,” using the word nearly in the sense of the German 
sterben, to perish. But from hunger they seldom suffered. 
Forenoon and afternoon they had their lunch without fail 
in harvesting; and the mistress would remind her servants 
that “It’s near pzece-time,” or, “It’s time to get piece ;” if 
afternoon, then the “ four-o’clock piece.” A guest over- 
helped at table would protest, “I wouldn’t choose such a 
parcel” —meaning so great a quantity; though the word is 
by derivation a diminutive. And, what a New Englander 
could never say, he might even exclaim: “ What a parcel of 
cream you have given me!” A bad carver was liable to the 
reproach of mammocking (pronounced mommick, or mummick) 
the joint before him; z.¢., mangling or hacking it. What 
was sour to the taste was “as sour as wig,” (pronounced 
wig)—another form of whey, of straight Anglo-Saxon origin. 
Theirs was a robust generation, but it was not uncommon 
for a person generally well to have a drash every now and 
then, or to be drashy, or subject to drashes—sick turns, as we 
now say. A dead body was vulgarly called a corp. A 
hanger-on in kitchens, in the way of the women, would be 
spoken of as “a regular old cot” (cotquean), and perhaps 
would be frankly told, “ You’d better mosey’”—slope, be off, 
absquatulate. The family vat for making lye was called the 
ash-keeve. A careless person, carrying some frail vessel, 
would be warned: “ You'll break it as sure as the hearth- 
money’ —a noticeable word, whose equivalents (hearth-penny, 
chimney-money) show the primitive application of the word 
in England to a tax only too certain to be collected, and, by 
its very nature, an odious one. The phrase in America must 
have lost its significance early. No thought of a tax on the 
hearth-stone marred the infair (infare, accent on the first 
syllable), or reception party after a wedding ; also known as 
the home-coming, (Pennsylvania Dutch, home-bringing). 
The breaking up of a household and removal, on the other 
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hand, was, and is to this day, styled a /utting.’ Finally, 
before parting with the old folks, let us record a curious 
exclamation, best defined by example: “ J¢ don’t signify, but 
I'mtired!” “It’s very warm; zt don't signify!” “It don’t sig- 
nify ; this won’t do!”—where it is very clear it does signify. 

The children had a rigid training from the cradle* up. 
One nursery-word, not yet wholly obsolete, may be par- 
doned introduction here—Aippen, which is conjecturally 
spelt, since it is not to be found in the dictionary ; and we 
can only guess it to be a shortened form of “hip-band.” At 
least, it was polite for “clout,” when to say “diaper” was to 
be fastidious or prudish. Solomon’s discipline ruled every 
where ; and scutching—a term borrowed from the treatment 
of flax, then a domestic occupation—was the flogging with 
which the disobedient child was threatened or visited ; as, 
for instance, after he had waded ankle-deep or over shoe- 
mouth in some puddle, or been caught miching ; 7. ¢., playing 
truant from school. Recess, in those days, was called noon. 
There was the dzg noon, or the interval between the forenoon 
and afternoon session, from twelve to two, when the scholars 
went home to their dinners. Jztt/e noon was the recess, as 
we understand it, in the middle of each session. The 
respect for older people was inculcated in a singular fashion, 
in strict families, by requiring children to use, instead of the 
brusque “ what,” the word anan (nan ?). Cooper’s Natty 
Bumppo—himself a child in some things—knew the phrase 
well, and used it before his superiors. At table, as now-a- 
days, the merry-thought, or wish-bone, was the children’s 
prize; but then, as not now, the fowl’s wattles were some- 
times called chellers, an obscure designation. The delicacy 
of the shops was undoubtedly mosey-sugar—a kind of mo- 
lasses candy, (not cake, as Bartlett defines it), distinct from 
belly-guts, of which more presently. It was black, and made 
in little round patty-pans, presenting a scolloped appear- 
ance, like our maple-sugar cakes. Bed//y-guts,on the contrary, 
was the name given to long-drawn, twisted white sticks of 
molasses candy, (¢#7s name was not used forty years ago), 
and, we believe, is still in vogue. The origin of the word is 





1 Hence the proverb—“ Friday flit, short sit.” 
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not clear; but the refined notion is, that it is a corruption 
of the French Jdell/es-gouttes, like “ Jerusalem artichokes,” 
from the Italian girosole. Among the culinary recipes of 
the “ Tangier”-Smith Records, is one “ To Make Allmond 
Pudding in Gutts ;” while among the medicinal, the spelling 
“suttes” is reserved for the intestines. However, your 
stingy lad would not give so much as a stooter (Dutch for a 
small silver coin worth two-and-a-half stivers, or five cents), 
not a mite, to his comrade. ‘“ Nota hooter,” might also be 
the answer of the disappointed fisherman, when asked if he 
had caught anything; or a big catch would be greeted 
with the boyish exclamation, “ O hagees /!” (qu. Hades?) A 
plainer corruption, apparently, exists in the word hunkers, 
for haunches, on which boys squat, at times, in the course of 
their games. Hunkies may be heard even now-a-days, with 
the same signification. 

We must give a separate paragraph to that extraordinary 
child’s word, Saddy. Bartlett makes a verb of this word, 
and confines it to no locality; but we doubt if it is ever 
heard from natives north or east of Pennsylvania. He 
defines: “To bob up and down; to curtsy like a child. 
Probably a child’s corruption of Zhank-ye, applied to the 
curtsy which accompanies the phrase.” This etymology, 
however, seems to be insufficient. In the first place, among 
the cld Scotch-Irish of Cumberland County, the word had 
no necessary connection with “thank you.” It was gener- 
ally, if not always, a noun—e. g., “ Make a saddy,” and was 
nursery or child-language for a bow; that is, it was the 
simple act of greeting and respect, without a trace of grati- 
tude in it. Very likely, a gift or favor would be received 
with a curtsy along with the expression of thanks; but we 
do not find that saddy was this expression. In Chester 
County, however, the two were conjoined formerly, and to 
this day saddy is the only known word for “thank you” 
among Quaker children in and about Philadelphia, we 
believe, although the accompanying curtsy is out of fashion. 
Great was the amazement of a friend of ours, not far from 
thirty, when challenged to find this word in the dictionary ; 
and even while preparing these remarks, we have been 
gravely thanked with “ saddy” by another Quaker of about 
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the same age, and as little a Quaker in any respect, save 
birth-right and breeding. In pronouncing this word, by- 
the-by, the vowel-sound of the first syllable (whose flatness 
is indicated by the double ¢@) is prolonged to nearly four 
times the length of the final syllable. 

What the ancients, meaning household goods, called house/- 
things, the adult generation (not yet departed) called housen- 
things, as they still do in Delaware. Bartlett gives housen- 
stuff in the same sense, and says housen, as the plural of 
house, may be heard from the illiterate in the interior of 
New England, in New York, and New Jersey. Husband 
and wife that agreed together, were said to gee (New Eng- 
land “jibe,” rather). A fretful dame, on the other hand, 
would be charged with a pheesing disposition—with always 
“pheesing about something or other.” A considerate hus- 
band would bid her not to fash herself, not to be fashed ; 7. ¢., 
not to bother herself with this or that concern—remember- 
ing, perhaps, that she was rather zesh, (pronounced zash), or 
in other words dedicate ; or that she was donsy (donny) ; 7. ¢., 
under the weather. Harder to bear might be a wife that 
went chivying about among her neighbors, neglecting her 
domestic duties. The good housekeeper, on the contrary, 
no matter how érvitt/e (variable) the weather, was always a 
stirring and work-brittle person: would red a room for her 
guests at short notice, putting a redding-comb and brush on 
the stand, and making other necessary provision for their 
comfort. In her house, things were never topsy-turvy, or 
all through other ; it was forbidden to ruck up or rumble any- 
thing that was smooth. Her habit was to manage liberally, 
without skimping, and yet economically ; to take a scrimption 
less when she could not afford more. Her table was always 
bountiful ; and seldom, if a dish went out to be filled, did the 
servant return the answer: “ It’s a//,” or, “ It’s all any more.” 
Her favorite cookey was of the sort, probably, peculiar to 
Philadelphia, and thence introduced to the country around, 
still known as afees, apeas, or A. P. S—you may really take 
your choice. We have found this word in print only in the 
plural, but the singular was, and probably is, in use (pro- 
nounced a’fec.) The first spelling we take from “ The 
National Cook Book, by a lady of Philadelphia: a Practical 
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Housewife.” (Second edition. Philadelphia: Robert E, 
Patterson, 1851). The second spelling we have met in a 
manuscript (Philadelphia and Chester County) scrap-book, 
marked 1817; while the third and last is from “ The Phila. 
delphia Housewife; or, Family Receipt Book, by Aunt 
Mary.” (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1855.) Mrs, 
Ellet does not mention the cake. For ourselves, we have 
little doubt that “Aunt Mary” is nearest right in her 
orthography, and that the cake got its name from some “ A, 
P.” baker of such goodies. 

We may be pardoned for giving in their order, as above, 
the recipes of these various books. Lady-readers shall 
decide between them: 


“ Apees—415—Three-quarters of a pound of flour; half a pound of 
butter; half a pound of sugar; one tea-spoonful of grated nutmeg; 
as much milk as will form a dough. Cut up the butter in the flour; 
add the sugar and spice by degrees. Stir in as much milk as will 
make a dough. Knead it well; roll it out in sheets, cut it in cakes, 
butter your tins, lay them on so as not to touch, and bake in a mode- 
rate oven.” 

“ Apeas.—Half a pound of flour ; quarter of a pound of butter ; half 
a pound of sugar; one wine-glass of water ; half a glass of rose-water; 
some allspice. Take out some of the flour to make them up with.” 

“ A. P. S—Beat to acream half a pound of butter, with same of 
sugar; a few caraway seed, three eggs, rose-water, and nutmeg, and 
flour enough to make a dough; roll out thin and bake.” (Page 112) 

“ A. P. $—Cut fine half a pound of butter,.in three quarters of 
flour; half a pound of sugar, a glass of wine and brandy, rose-water, 
and spice to your taste; then mix in two ounces of flour, reserving 
two ounces to mould them in.” (Page 146.) 


Our model house-keeper minded closely her own business, 
never moving about or rootching around in what did net con- 
cern her. She was an other-guess character—an other-guess 
sort of person, as Goldsmith would have said. We like to 
imagine her a comely, well-proportioned dame, not squat 
and dunty, nor of poor complexion, either splotchy or morphed; 
z. ¢., with her forehead and cheeks covered with yellowish 
blotches (“morphewed”). Children were attracted to her 
as much by her motherly appearance as by the sweetmeats 
which she kept in her cup-board for them; not an infant but 
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would instinctively muzzle up to her. No fouty (trifling) little 
thing would disturb her equanimity. Ifa nail tore open the 
pocket of her s/eazy (which she would call s/azy, meaning 
flimsy) dress, she would quietly pin it shut. This last word 
she would use for the door when swung shut by the wind; 
and, for her, to be rid of a thing was to be shut of it. By 
divorce, she sometimes got shut of a worthless husband ; but 
in those days, “ incompatibility” did not, like charity, cover 
a multitude of sins. A woman could hardly put away her 
spouse because he skellied, (7. e.. was cross-eyed), or because 
she took a skunner at him, (disliked him, in plain English), 
or because he was no fatchin tosome other (couldn’t com- 
pare with said rival). 

A few other words we may note, without seeking to con- 
nect them by a thread. They are still in use. In Bucks 
County, dushed, in the sense of fatigued, fagged out; a term 
apparently originating in the harvest-field, as if the tired 
hands quit work and “took to the bush.” In Cumberland 
and Lancaster Counties: ast, as in the following example: 
“Do you really think him guilty of stealing?” “I wouldn't 
put it past him ;” z.¢., I wouldn’t overlook him to fasten it 
upon another; in brief, “ Yes, 1 do.” To sock is to hit as 
with a ball; that is, lightly. But we have found a neutral 
use of the word in the Chicago Republican, of June 6, 1869: 


“Whatever may be the sentiments of the jury, it is certain that the 
outside public are strongly in favor of (to use the popular phrase) 
‘socking it heavy’ to Mr. Sprague.” 


This suggests a derivation for “sockdolager.” Spudgeon 
is synonymous with scrimption and stootgr, meaning a mite. 
Finally, there is a word known in Delaware that may have 
found its way across the border: “ He’s overing the bilious” 
(videlicet fever). Like many of the foregoing, its home is in 
the North of England. P, CHAMITE. 





A MONSTER AEROLITE has recently fallen in Fezzur, near 
Mourzouk. It weighs nearly five thousand pounds, and is 
thought to be the largest meteoric body yet discovered. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


PART THIRD. 


HIS constant harmony between the state of education 
and the advance of science, is furthered, in Germany, 
by the absence of anything likeacurriculum. This is a very 
important point. There are, properly speaking, no chairs ; 
there are only professors. The Faculty is not formed by the 
combination of a certain number of courses; it is a corpora- 
tion of professors, who teach after their own fashion. In 
proportion as the sciences advance, not only are new men 
added to the Faculty, but each professor varies his instruc- 
tion according to the tendency of the times, instead of being 
obliged to conform, even in appearance, to the announce- 
ment of a programme which was countersigned by a min- 
ister of state some twenty years before. 

If he makes mistakes, if he follows the wrong path, the 
privat-docenten are there; they will not fail in their own 
interest to supply any omission in the instruction of the pro- 
fessors. Is a place made vacant by the death of a professor, 
it is not thought necessary to appoint some plodding dullard 
to fill it, whose only merit is that he has religiously followed 
the beaten path. The Faculty does not bind itself to con- 
tinue any of its courses. In the last six years, the Faculty 
of Philosophy at Berlin has had to replace three ordinary 
professors, two of chemistry, and one of astronomy; it has 
secured a physicist, a mathematician, and a palzontol- 
ogist. 

The German system of education, thanks to this freedom 
of the professors, which is the very basis of the method, has 
acquired a multiplicity, variety, and adaptability which is 
far beyond the reach of the most enlightened and foreseeing 
central administration. Every branch of science, no matter 
how special, though it be the growth of yesterday, has the 
right of citizenship in the university, and invites students. 
Weshould like to give an entire list of the courses delivered 
during the last semester in one of the greater Faculties of 
Philosophy. There would be found all the natural, histori- 
cal, and social sciences more or less fully represented, 
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according to the interest of the times; the theory of micro- 
metric observations by the side of postal law, Moliére’s plays 
by the side of the monuments of the Trojan cycle. French 
civil law is expounded at Munich, Wiirzburg, Freiburg in 
Breisgau, Berne, and Heidelberg. Instruction is given in 
various ways. One professor comments upon a work he is 
about to publish, another simply describes a journey he has 
made. It is not unusual for a course on the literature of a 
foreign language to be held in that tongue, in French, Italian, 
or English. At some of the older Universities, the lectures 
are given in Latin. At Prague, there are some young frivat- 
docenten who instruct in the czech language. 

Each professor holds generally two courses at the same 
time, or even three, for which he charges different fees. On 
the programmes they are styled pudlice, privatim, privatissime. 
The lectures pud/ice are those for which the student has only 
the minimum fee to pay. These are the most numerous. 
The others are, if it is desired, a sort of conferences, or 
actual recitations, the price of which is sometimes higher, 
but which none the less are announced upon the official 
programme, and are often held in the rooms of the Univer- 
sity. They are generally upon some very special point, or 
are of a more practical nature than the others. One pro- 
fessor may lecture in one of his courses on meteorology, and 
in the other on experimental physics. Bopp lectured pudlice 
on Sanskrit, and privatim on the comparative grammar of 
Greek, Latin, and German. j 

Very little importance is attached to the form. The lec- 
tures have no oratorical pretensions. The only care of the 
professors is to be understood. Some, in the great cities, 
have occasionally tried to break through the old academic 
simplicity by inviting the outside public. At Berlin, we saw 
an attempt of this sort on the part of DuBois-Reymond. 
On one evening of every week, the citizens of Berlin would 
crowd into the great amphitheatre of the University, which, 
however, does not contain more than 360 places. The 
students were few, the majority were men of a certain age, 
scientific amateurs, old students of the University, who were 
not sorry to be once more within the walls which had wit- 
nessed their youthful studies. The learned professor read 
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his lecture, which he tried to make eloquent. It was upon 
the recent progress made in the department of biology— 
spontaneous generation, the antiquity of man, palzontology, 
he treated of them all. This method of lecturing, of which 
one can form an idea from the conferences of the Sorbonne, 
save that there were no ladies present, and that no experi- 
ments were made simply to amuse the audience, was so 
opposed to the old University usages, that it could not fail 
to give rise to some slight feelings of jealousy. When the 
students saw this eminent physiologist discussing thus all 
varieties of subjects, they said, somewhat maliciously, that 
he aspired to succeed Humboldt. They said, too, that these 
lectures, given before a public composed solely of amateurs, 
were of no use for the progress of science, and that DuBois- 
Reymond would have done better to Mave the business of 
vulgarizing knowledge to those who had nt advanced it, as 
he had done. v 

Nowhere in Germany are there large halls like those at 
Paris, or in some of our provincial towns. The lecture- 
rooms are small, often inconvenient, and poorly lighted. In 
fact, the first corner one can find is good enough. Von Sie- 
bold, at Munich, lectures in the garret of the museum. A 
sort of intimacy is very soon established between the profes- 
sor and his pupils by the very special nature of the lectures, 
and the small number of students who attend them. A few 
years ago, Ewald, the celebrated oriental scholar, at Gitt- 
ingen, was confined to his bed by illness. He gave his 
lectures in his chamber. The students, seated around the 
bed, were busy writing, while Madame Ewald attended to 
her household duties. It is nothing uncommon for the 
lectures, even pudlice lectures, to be given at the professor's 
house. Five or six of us attended Ehrenberg’s lectures. 
He received us in his study, in the midst of his microscopes, 
his books, and his menagerie of infusoria bottled in tubes. 
We would talk about the last meeting, ask the explanation 
of some matter which would cause a long digression; in 
looking for one creature in the tubes, we would come upon 
another, and the lecture had to be begun anew;; or else it 
was some obscure reference that had to be explained, and 
we rummaged through the library ; and the result was, that 
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with all their interruptions and irregularities, these lectures 
were most excellent and profitable. 

This disdain of all show, and this simplicity, are not mere 
matters of fashion; they are related to the very essence of 
German instruction. The professor teaches as he works; 
his courses are only an exposition of his method. “He 
explores and shows how a subject is to be explored. It has 
been said that a German professor “works aloud” before 
his pupils; the phrase is very accurate. In France, our 
scientific professors confine themselves to showing the 
results that have been acquired. This is, moreover, the 
official method established by the existence of a programme 
for the lectures of the Faculty. Last year, Herr Von Sybel, 
professor of history at the University of Bonn, criticised our 
system very sharply in an academic discourse upon German 
and foreign universities. He said: “In France, the teacher 
announces the results of researches which have often been 
very long and laborious, but he does not say a word to his 
hearers of the intellectual operations by which these results 
have been reached. In Germany, on the other hand, the 
endeavor is to teach the student the method of a science 
The attempt is made, not to make him a savant, but to give 
him a clear idea of the problems of science, and of the opera- 
tions by which these problems are solved.” In a general 
way these remarks are well founded. His mistake is that 
he extends them to all French teaching. There are excep- 
tions; we might mention courses at the College de France, 
which correspond exactly to Von Sybel’s ideal. The pro- 
fessor has no programme; he teaches what he pleases, the 
most special subject or the obscurest question, and he seeks 
to enlighten himself as well as his hearers; his lecture-roony 
becomes his laboratory while he is instructing. Instead ofa 
great number of pupils, never to be found at a course of this 
sort, he has disciples, he founds a school. This is higher 
education in its loftiest aspirations. 

GEORGE POUCHET. 





SoME teachers believe in a word and a blow, and the 
word is always a harsh word. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


OUBTLESS in all the world there is no man of letters 
whose death could cause so widespread and sincere a 

grief, and a grief that was in very many hearts so profound, 
as that caused by the death of Mr. Dickens. Not only 
wherever the English race exists—in the British Islands, in 
India, at the antipodes, and round the world again to 
America, where he has given happiness to millions of 
readers—but also in almost every country, within the limits 
of civilization, the creations of his pen have for many years 
been familiar figures, and have attracted to him tlie strong 
liking as well as the high admiration of innumerable men 
and women and children. Every great author has a multi- 
tude of friends whom he has never seen and will never 
see, but there can none be named, of any tongue, who might 
not be taken away and leave behind regret for his loss 
in fewer households than have been saddened, the world 
over, by the death of this most beloved of story-tellers. 
Opinions might differ as to his place among men of genius; 
and there have even been more opinions than one as to his 
right to be ranked among men of genius at all; nor has he 
been without enemies; nor did it happen to him more than 
to others to go through life without giving to his enemies 
some grounds for their attacks; but that he had a generous 
and loving nature, delighting in happiness and in conferring 
happiness, was never denied by those who cared for him 
least; and in hearts that knew the kindness of his he has 
long had a home. It is good criticism of him—whether 
or not it was meant to be other than eulogy and a tribute 
of admiration—when Thackeray, at the end of the “ English 
Humorists,” relates of one of his little girls how when she 
is sad she reads “Nicholas Nickleby;” when she is glad 
she reads “ Nicholas Nickleby ;” and when she is tired 
or ill she reads “Nicholas Nickleby;” and when she 
does not know what to do there is always “ Nicholas 
Nicklebey ” to read; and when she has done reading it 
she begins it over again, and is constantly asking her 
papa why, instead of writing certain other novels, he 
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does not write one like “ Nicholas Nickleby.” Mayfair, and 
Brighton, and the conversation in the club-room windows, 
and Mr. Pen’s indifferentism, must indeed have seemed 
either meaningless or hateful to the soft heart and the 
untutored taste of the little reader when she put her father’s 
work into comparison with the lampblack-and-lightning 
picture of the villany of the wicked old Ralph; and the 
patience and impatience under all he had to put up with of 
ragged Newman Noggs; and the cruelty and subsequent 
righteous downfall of Mr. Squeers; and the badness of the 
young Squeers; and the wretchedness and piteous end 
of poor Smike; and the heartiness of Mr. John Browdie, 
and of his Yorkshire puddings and game-pies. In all this, 
kindness of heart which everybody can appreciate, and 
a disregard of the niceties of art, or, indeed, an obvious 
ignorance of them and insensibility to them, are the things 
most striking. 

It 1s probable that no truly good writer gets his true 
audience in his own generation. He must wait and he must 
learn to be content at first with being liked for things 
in him that are not essential. His true public, which values 
him for what in him is really and always valuable, is 
made up from the capable readers and writers of successive 
generations. We do not know with precisely what accuracy 
it is said, but they say that of all Dickens’ stories the 
one most successful with the contemporary public was that 
in which is narrated the life and death of “ Little Nell.” 
And it would, perhaps, be possible to prove—as, indeed, 
it would be not unconsonant with the affection for 
him that most of his readers feel—that it is for his pathos, or at 
least for his sympathy with the suffering, rather than for any 
other quality of his, that most of his admirers admire him. 
He himself, as he reads his works, seemed to value as much 
as anything such things as the account of “Tiny Tim” 
in the “Christmas Carol,” and it is to be presumed that 
so experienced a reader to popular audiences knew what hit 
the popular taste. 

But that in estimating the true greatness of the man 
we shall do better, as regards success in getting at his exact 
value, to put out of consideration all the pathetic parts 
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of his writing, and everything in his books by which he has 
a hold on the tender-heartedness of his readers, there seems 
to be little room for doubt. It is not by his “ Little Nells,” 
and “ Paul Dombeys,” and “ Smikes,” and “‘ Tom Pinches ;” 
nor by his attacks on the workhouses and the Circum- 
locution Office, that he is to live; and his title to enduring 
fame is more firmly based on the “ Pickwick Papers” than on 
“ Bleak House,” or the “Old Curiosity Shop,” or “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” or the “ Tale of Two Cities.” Strong as he is as a 
melo-dramatist, and elaborate as he is in his appeals to 
the feelings, and earnest as he no doubt was in his hatred of 
injustice, and skilful as he now and again shows himself 
to be—as for instance in the case of the hero of the “ Tale of 
Two Cities ”—in divining the depths and intricacies of a real 
character, and voluminous as he is—for he must have been 
one of the most industrious as well as prolific of the authors 
of our day, and leaves behind him an enormous number of 
printed pages—noteworthy as he is in these various ways, it 
seems certain that he is to be read by our children’s children 
for the use he made as a humorist and a humorous cari- 
caturist of his remarkable powers of observation. Mrs. 
Nickleby and not Lady Dedlock, Mr. Micawber, Tony 
Weller, the Shepherd, Sam Weller, Mr. Bounderby, Mrs. 
Jellaby, Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle, Old Willett, Dick 
Swiveller, Capt. Cuttle, Mr. Pogram, Mr. Hannibal Chollop, 
Mark Tapley, Mr. Toots, Susan Nipper, Mr. Simon Tap- 
pertit, Mr. Wegg, Mr. Alfred Jingle, Mr. Pecksniff, the 
young man by the name of Guppy, and the young gentle- 
man known as Young Bailey, and greatest of all, Mrs. 
Gamp the friend of Mrs. Harris—doubtless it is in virtue of 
having produced these figures, representing with the truth 
of humorous distortion some laughable trait of character, 
some class in society, some odd phase of humanity—that the. 
favorite author of our generation will go down the stream of 
time. Many a generation will read him for his fun that 
will shed no tears over him—whose tears there will be con- 
temporary pathos to call out, for the benefit of writers who 
will know how to touch the easier springs of tears as well as 
any of us know, or any of the men and women knew 
who made our grandfathers and grandmothers weep and 
who make none of us weep now. 
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The list we have given of vividly colored figures which it 
is not too much to say have now for years been a portion of 
the mental furniture of millions of mankind, is a long one; 
but how it might be lengthened everybody knows. There 
are Master Bitzer and Cousin Feenix, and Joe Bagstock, 
and Mr. Barkis, and Mr. Venus, and Uriah Heep, and Miss 
Trotwood, and Mr. Dick, and a hundred more whose right 
to enumeration might be insisted upon. Perhaps, had the 
list of his works been shorter we should not now be lament- 
ing the death of the artist, who crowded into his lifetime a 
quantity of work which gives as strong evidence of his 
capacity to labor and his industrious habits as the quality of 
his work gives of the native power of his mind. Dying in 
his fifty-ninth year, he was the author of eighteen or 
twenty long novels, of scores of short stories, such as the 
“Christmas Carol,” of columns on columns of writing for 
periodicals, of two or three of which he was editor, of count- 
less speeches, and of letters unnumbered. This strength 
and activity he may be excused for having tried too much, 
for they must have seemed to him unbounded. 

He began life as a student of the law, his father, who was 
at one time a Government clerk, and afterwards a short- 
hand reporter, having articled him to an attorney, to whose 
office we may suppose ourselves indebted for some part of 
Mr. Sampson Brass, and Mr. Swiveller, and Messrs. Dod- 
son & Fogg, and Sergeant Buzfuz, and Mr. Spenlow. Using 
his eyes on the outsides of attorneys and bailiffs was, how- 
ever, more to the taste of the student than using them on the 
insides of law-books, and it was not long before Mr. Dickens 
found himself on the press, and studying short-hand. He is 
said to have made a very good parliamentary reporter, and 
everybody will remember how in “ David Copperfield” he 
describes his troubles as a learner of stenography. Some of 
his late speeches, too, bear witness to his having experienced 
some of the trials of the journalist. But as he later discov- 
ered, when he attempted to conduct the Daily News, that it 
was not in the higher walks of journalism that he could do 
his best work, so he early discovered that he could do better 
work than reporting. He was hardly of age when he 
published his “Sketches, by Boz,” which, although timidly 
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written, are specimens of the vein which very soon after- 
wards he opened in its full richness. They resemble the 
sketches now known to all the world as “The Pickwick 
Papers,” which probably may as a whole be called his best 
work. Here and there in the other books there are to 
be found particular passages and personages which may per- 
haps be considered better than anything in “ Pickwick.” Mrs, 
Gamp is perhaps still better than Tony Weller; but though 
Mr. Dickens afterwards brought to his work greater power 
of thought and greater depth of feeling and more artistic 
faculty, it may be maintained that his best writing in his 
proper line he did at the age of twenty-five. Having written 
the “ Pickwick Papers,” which at once became irresistibly 
popular, Mr. Dickens became convinced, evidently, that he 
had found his true vocation, and thenceforward he was 
a story-teller and humorous caricaturist—now in magazines, 
now in pamphlets, now in volumes, sometimes melodramatic, 
sometimes humanitarian, always with effusive good nature, 
often with defective taste, never, apparently, with a just 
notion of the limitations of his powers, but always attaining 
the story-teller’s success of having an immense number 
of eager listeners, and with each new story making it plainer 
that as a humorous caricaturist he was without an equal. 
Of such a man, living such a life, and of books such 
as he has left, a thousand things might be said and will 
be said. Those who knew him personally will long be busy 
repeating proofs of his activity, his usefulness, his courage, 
his kindness; and the books are secure of being regarded as 
a part of the intellectual wealth of the world. It is enough 
to say of him now and in this place, by way of express- 
ing the respect which it is proper to express at the grave, that 
he was as widely beloved as he was widely known, and that 
he has so much that is permanently admirable that he can 
afford to lose most of his present admirers.— The Nation. 





TEACHER, when tempted to speak in anger, remember 
this: one angry word may do what hours of patient toil 
can not undo. 
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ROCHEFORT. 


OUNT Victor HENRI ROCHEFORT DE Lucay is the 
full name and title of a man who for the last two years 

has been the most conspicuous among all the antagonists of 
the Second Empire—a man on whose character and princi- 
ples the most conflicting opinions exist. He is the descend- 
ant of an ancient and noble French family, and was born on 
the 29th July, 1835. At avery early age he had to work for 
his own support, his father having ruined himself by unfortu- 
nate speculations. He had to give lessons, and was happy 
to be appointed to a small office in the City administration, 
yielding an income of no more than 1,200 francs. The 
slander of his powerful enemies has spread disgraceful 
reports about his early youth and manhood, in order to 
degrade this formidable writer in the esteem of the world; 
but none of those calumnies has been supported by the 
slightest proof. Those that are best informed on the ante- 
cedents of this remarkable man assert that his whole life has 
been of irreproachable integrity. Disdaining the means by 
which the members of high families know only too well how 
to get along in life, he preferred to earn his little income by 
hard and incessant labors, and by it not only supported him- 
self, but also his aged mother, who was entirely dependent 
on him. Having poetical and dramatic talerit, he first 
increased his small earnings by writing some vaudevilles, 
and articles for the “ Petite Presse.” These productions 
soon drew attention to him. In 1859 he was engaged as an 
associate editor of the ‘“ Charivari,” and in 1860 of the 
“Nain Jaune.” Afterwards he was made one of the editors 
of the “ Soleil,” and of the “ Figaro,” with a monthly salary 
of 3,000 francs. His success was brilliant and almost unpre- 
cedented. His great aim was to uphold the cause of 
Liberty, Justice, and Morality against the frivolity of the 
Second Empire. But he never joined in the demagogic 
chorus of the ultra-democratic press, and we must not con- 
found him with those unprincipled writers who pervert 
truth into falsehood to make it subservient to their party 
ends. His language is as remote from the smooth sophisms 
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of the time-servers and trimmers as from the violent tirades 
of fanatic mob-leaders. To appreciate at once both the 
purity of his principles and the unprecedented skill with 
which he always opposed the venality and rottenness of the 
Second Empire, it is only necessary to read his books “ La 
Grande Bohéme,” “Les Francais de la Décadence,” and 
“Les Signes du Temps,” which contain all the articles 
written by him as associate editor of “La Petite Presse.” 
And, indeed, the Imperial Government estimated his great 
qualities as a writer and a man at their true value. One day 
the proprietor of the “ Figaro” was summoned, and the 
alternative proposed to him either to have his journal sup- 
pressed, or to dismiss Rochefort from the editorial chair. 
Rochefort, accordingly, resigned, and established his “ Lan- 
terne,” the first number. of which appeared in June, 1868. 
Every one knows the unprecedented success of this paper. 
Inexorably and without mercy he attacked both persons and 
things. Every word in it means annihilation. Every arrow 
rankles in the flesh of the enemy ; in every new line a new 
probe is applied to the old wound. 

The “Lanterne” first broke that death-like silence that, 
since the 16th of February, 1852, had made the French 
atmosphere so oppressive and poisonous. Rochefort pro- 
nounced only what all good men for sixteen years had 
thought by themselves. He both saved and revenged the 
conscience of a whole nation against a man who, by under- 
taking to feel, to think, to act for this nation, had inflicted 
on it the most cruel and humiliating of all possible insults. 
Thus Rochefort became the man of the hour, and when 
he succumbed in his struggle and fled to Belgium, the 
sympathy of every upright and good man followed him 
into exile. For we may properly say, he was at that 
time the representative of their own CONSCIENCE—and, 
indeed, of the FRENCH conscience. To-day Rochefort 
is the representative of REVOLUTION, or rather of that 
revolutionary current which ultimately will: sweep Impe- 
rialism away. He is the most pregnant and pronounced 
type of the “Irreconcilables”—a second Cato Uticensis, but 
distinguished from him by greater fire, greater ability, 
and—a better cause. The language spoken by the first 
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Paris district, when they elected him to the Chamber, is that 
of the Marseillaise, and unmistakably the future language 
of France. Look into the balance-sheets of the Third Napo- 
leon! The figures of the credit, let them be a hundred times — 
as large as they are, would dwindle into mere ciphers in 
comparison with the gigantic, crushing figures of the debit. 
Who can count the myriads of corpses that fell victims to 
the remorseless ambition of that schemer? But, countless 
as they are, they are nothing if compared to his moral vic- 
tims. For the most nefarious of all his campaigns is that 
by which he declared war against Truth itself, poisoning 
thus the moral feelings and lowering the moral standard of a 
whole nation. On this battle-field the slain, the maimed, the 
cripples count by the million. It is as if the ghosts of the slain 
were living in Rochefort, and we begin to see that after all 
the little man in the Tuileries has—a conscience. The hand- 
writing is not less legible on the walls of the Tuileries than 
it was on those of the Babylonian palace. 
Louis GRENOBLE, 





THE MASSACHUSETTS LABOR BUREAU ON 
£DUCA TION. 


HE following worthy and well-merited testimony with 
regard to the value of the common schools of New 
England, is extracted from the very able report lately issued 
by the Bureau of the Statistics of Labor, which was ap- 
pointed last year by the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
After an examination into, and exposition of, the abject 
condition of the male and female farm laborers of Great 
Britain, their hopeless ignorance, gross immorality, and 
wretched poverty, the following contrast is drawn :— 
“One cannot refrain from the conclusion, after reading 
the reports from which these very spare gleanings are made, 
that, in all intellectual matters, the field laborers of England 
are mere children in contrast with the grand race of men who 
till the soil in New England, and own the soil they till; and 
the reason is found easily and at once, springing up in every 
body’s mind spontaneously. EDUCATION has made men of 
the latter, and the neglect of it has kept the former in a 
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dwarfed childhood. Here we have the two, and the cause 
of their differing ; and the duty pointed out by this differ- 
ence is as clear as the sun. Educate at any rate—educate 
at any cost—educate at all hazards, no matter ‘ who chafes, 
who frets, or where conspirers are,’ educate the laborer, and 
so save him and preserve the Republic. 

“Educate, not with the one solitary idea so often set forth 
by committees of schools and boards of education, that edu- 
cation may help a body to get ‘on and up’ in the world; 
but educate so that wherever a man may find himself at any 
given time in his life-journey, he may dwell there pleasantly 
to himself and household, and profitably to the world by 
example and effort; and this in every vocation, whether 
called on to go ‘up’ higher or to go ‘down’ lower, as the 
world calls places, remembering that when the things of 
earth and social life are right, these terms will become 
obsolete.” 

Per contra, we are notified in the same excellent report, 
on page 70, that, “ Within memory the poor have been 
auctioned out in New England, and so has the district 
school teacher.” It is different now; the value of the intel- 
lectual producers of the nation is beginning to be recognized 
and recompensed. But as there are. some who, even yet, 
conceive general education to be an act of charity rather 
than a sacred public duty, the above extracts, commending 
its efficiency in the New-England States, are respectfully 
submitted to them for their perusal and enlightenment. 


R. W. HuME. 





SCHOOL-BOOK AGENTS. 


HE principal school-book publishers of the country 

came together in a pleasant way a few weeks ago, and 
wisely concluded to make some changes in their method of 
carrying on the school-book business. One of these changes 
is the withdrawal of all traveling agents after the first of 
July. There are now in the field some three or four hun- 
dred of these agents; some of them accomplished and 
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scholarly men, very many of them intelligent and shrewd, 
and a few of them, it must be confessed, “ bores.” 

What is to become of this noble army of martyrs we do 
not know. They have our sympathy. We know something 
of their labors and abilities, and we can but hope that some 
other worthy field of labor will gain what the educational 
field is now to lose. Their desire to have every scholar 
furnished with the best school-books has been truly laudable, 
and their little sacrifices to bring about that result will be 
long remembered. Many a committee-man, many a teacher, 
will, as he looks upon his library shelves, be gratefully 
reminded of the kind book-agent. 

Representing princely houses, they have often conducted 
in a princely manner. If Webster’s Quarto Pictorial was 
necessary to make plain the merits of a school-book, which 
it would be cruel to withhold from the children, in some 
mysterious way the huge quarto appeared, and the children 
were blessed. If they came across men who could not see 
the good points of a school-geography till they had studied 
some great atlas of the world, the big atlas was laid upon 
the centre table, and never taken away. Encyclopedias, 
professional works, school apparatus, even those highly- 
finished works of art, portraits of distinguished public men, 
made at the U.S. Treasury Department, and attested by 
the proper signatures, have not been withheld, if they could 
assist in securing the best text-book for the children. 

But publishers now say, no more bribes, no more subsi- 
dies, no more agents. Their books are before you, and if 
you cannot ascertain their merits without such aids, you 
may remain in delightful ignorance. Committees and teach- 
ers will therefore see that a greater responsibility is laid 
upon them. They must take the Massachusetts Teacher,’ and 
carefully read its advertising pages; beg to borrow the 
books advertised, and after a careful examination come to 
the best conclusion possible. We do not know but it will 
be the duty of the editor to examine new books more criti- 
cally,? and render what assistance he can in bringing out 





1 Orsome other good Educational Magazine. 


2 The Massachusetts Editor very carefully expresses himself. It must be that he intends to do 
his duty, and tell the truth about books. We shall see.— Editor A merican Educational Monthly. 
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their merits or demerits. Let us all accept the new state of 
things, and still have the best books in our schools. 

We will add more seriously, that we welcome this move- 
ment on the part of publishers to reform the methods of 
introducing new text-books into our public schools. We 
see no objection to agents. Business competition and per- 
sonal rivalry, no doubt, have led some agents to go beyond 
what is strictly honorable. They, however, cannot be made 
the scape-goats for the evils so generally deplored. They 
seldom go beyond their instructions. There are men on the 
school committees in most of our large towns who are no 
judges of text-books, but yet can be influenced to favor this 
or that book by certain considerations; men, too, who 
might be good judges, open to the same influences. Nor is 
the number of teachers small who will, independently of 
merit, favor the books of a house which shows the most 
favors to them. Whatever has been dishonorable in past 
transactions in relation to the school-book business, must be 
shared by all the parties concerned. Let school committees 
and teachers say, we will not be bribed—we will be honest 
and just in our recommendation and selection of text-books ; 
let publishers say, we will not bribe—if our books are taken, 
they shall be taken on their merits; agents will then be not 
only harmless, but useful. 

Even did we believe, with some others, that book agents 
are unmitigated evils, we should hardly dare believe that 
we had seen the last of them. Personal appeal is too 
effective to be entirely dispensed with. Publishers will not 
let good books lumber up their shelves when benighted dis- 
tricts are suffering for them—at least, we hope they will not. 
First, one and another educational missionary will be sent 
out ; and, by and by, each house will have its special agents 
in the field.as before. There is certainly a legitimate and 
proper work for the book-agent; and, while he keeps to 
that, he benefits not only employer, but the community. 
The men who are really good judges of a text-book are few; 
most require to be helped to see a good thing. 

The present state of things has grown mainly out of the 
rivalry between publishing houses. The “ Battle of the 
Books” as described by Gail Hamilton is a misnomer, and 
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but a pop-gun affair as compared with the school-book bat- 
tles in State capitals for State supremacy, or in large cities 
fora commanding position. Just now, no doubt, a general 
disarmament will be beneficial to all concerned. Whatever 
battles must be fought in the future, let the weapons be the 
best text-books that can be produced ; and all hurling of big 
dictionaries, and plastering over eyes with greenbacks, be 
ruled out as unfair.—Massachusetts Teacher. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMON PLACE BOOK. 


R. EDITOR,—Believing that your valuable journal might 

possess still greater interest if, after the manner of a Method- 

ist class meeting, teachers should relate their experiences to each 

other through its columns, I give a practical suggestion growing out 
of my favorite department of instruction. 

It has been my custom for years to keep, in an ordinary Common 
Place Book, the best thoughts of my scientific reading and teaching. 
Whenever I meet with any fact which I think may be serviceable in 
class, I make a note of it, under the proper heading. If, in recitation, any 
explanation or illustration is especially successful in fixing the atten- 
tion of the pupils, or in elucidating a difficult subject, after school I 
minute it down. If a pupil asks a puzzling practical question, I pre- 
serve it in this way. With each term of teaching I thus gain a store 
of information to help me thereafter. All the cream of my experience 
is daily ‘skimmed ” and put away for ready use. The value of this in 
reminding myself of casual illustrations and happy expedients to 
which I have resorted at one time or another is so great, that I can 
confidently commend the plan to my fellow teachers. As a sample of 
my collection, I give the following excerpts made at random. 

(1.) A mechanical explanation of mirrors and lenses. Hold my fingers 
up before my face, so as to oy rg the rays of light as coming to a 
focus at my eye; then show how, if converging rays enter my eye, I 
see the object on diverging rays, and the visual angle is increased. 
Next hold my fingers so as to represent diverging rays as entering 
my eye; then show how, in that case, I see the object on converging 
rays, and the visual angle is decreased. Then let the class repeat the 
following form in concert, varying it in making the application to the 
different kinds of mirrors and lenses :— 

The effect of a concave (convex) mirror is to collect (scatter) 
the rays of light. Converging (diverging ) rays enter my eye, | see the 
object on diverging (converging) rays,—hence the visual angle is 
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increased (decreased) and the image is correspondingly larger (smadler) 
than the object. 


(2.) Chemical Query. Saleratus being white, why are its spots in bis- 
cuits yellow? 


(3.) Chemical Query. Why are black-ink spots brown? 


(4.) Curious freaks of Electricity. In the summer of 1865, the house 
of Mr. Howell, of Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y., was struck by lightning. 
After the storm, the parlor carpet—a Brussels carpet, well stretched 
and tacked down—was found lying on the floor in its place, but 
so expanded as to be full of folds and puckers. 


Query. Could it have been that the air under the thick carpet was 
suddenly expanded by the heat, lifting up the carpet in the centre and 
thus stretching the fabric? 


In the terrible storm of May 19, 1870, the house of Mr. Fred. Hall, 
Elmira, N. Y., was struck by lightning. The electricity evidently en- 
tered the cellar from the ground, passing upward through the gas 
pipe, which it opened soas to permit the escape of a jet of gas, thence 
ascended along a copper bell-wire to the second floor where, meeting 
a japanned iron angle near the ceiling it leaped off to the tin lining 
and eave troughs of the roof. At this F we it tore a door from 
its hinges, splintered the casings, wrenched loose the tin strips, threw 
out the nails, and thence passing along the eave trough, it descended 
the tin conductor to the ground again. 


Did the electrical condition of the ground change while 
the electricity was making this tour, so as to be negative to 
the force to which it had before been positive? 


(5.) Zhe Metric System. Dr. D., an unquestioned authority on this 
subject, tells me that the metric system has received an official 
quietus in France, and has proved a failure in Brazil and other coun- 
tries in which it had been adopted. It can certainly never come into 
peetes operation in the United States. It seems everywhere to be 

astening to the same ignominious end with Phonetics, New Nomen- 
clature, Velocipede mania, and other similar epidemical reforms 
with which the scientific world and humanity in general is so often 
and so uselessly afflicted. Query. Is each one an irritating plaster to 
cure or kill the preceding distemper ? 


(6.) Comets, says M. Flammariou, have been seen several million 
leagues long, the weight of which was yet so trifling that one could have 
carried them on his shoulders without fatigue. But what an unwieldy 
burden this world would be to carry about! Its length would be like 
that of Archimedes’ imaginary lever. Ambroise Paré, speaking of the 
comet of 1 se, says—‘“ This was so horrible and frightful that some 
people died of fear, and others fell sick. At its summit was seen the 
figure of a bent arm holding a large sword as if about to strike. At 
both sides of the rays were seen a great number of axes, knives, and 
swords of the color of blood, pu which were a great number 
of human faces with rugged beards and locks.” He even gives a pic- 
ture representing these monsters as they were collected in a formless 
heap in the comet’s body. * jf. DS. 





1 These instances occurred within the writer’s personal knowledge. 
[We welcome this suggestion to keep a “‘Common Place Book,” by Prof. J. Dorman Steele, 
of Elmira, N.Y. Whatever has been found serviceable by so successful a teacher and author can 
hardly fail to be worthy the attention of teachers generally.—EpiTor.) 
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Nortu BarnsTEaD, N. H., July 20, 1870. 


R. EDITOR,—In the June No. of the Monthly, in the table of 
M “State School Officers,” the name of Amos Hadley appears 
with the title of “Supt. of Common Schools,” for New Hampshire. 
Mr. Hadley’s term of office expired June, 1869. His title was “Supt. 
of Public Instruction.” The office was created June, 1867. 

The Superintendent is appointed by the Governor and Council for 
two years, with an annual salary of $1,200. Anthony C. Hardy 
was appointed in June, 1869, and still holds the office. Sometime last 
spring, but without date, he issued the accompanying proclamation. 
This is his only public act that I have heard of, and, so far as I know, 
none of the promised articles have appeared. But we have some 
thirty odd papers in the State, and I do not see all of them. 

We had a “New Hampshire Journal of Education” which sus- 
pended publication, December, 1862, at the close of the sixth volume. 
Report says it had 250 subscribers, but I cannot vouch for the truth 
of the story. On the cover appear the names of twelve associate 
editors—two ladies. The resident editor was constantly dunning for 
“contributions” and so was the Finance Committee. The last No. 
contains the names of the members of the New Hampshire Teachers’ 
Association, thirty-two ladies and seventy-two gentlemen. 


Very respectfully, R. F. HANSCAM. 


We print the “ proclamation” alluded to. 


To Teachers, Superintendents and Friends of Education in New 
Hampshire :— 


The question has often been asked me, “ Why cannot we have 
an Educational Journal in New Hampshire?” My answer has been— 
“ Because we cannot sustain it.” But measures have been adopted 
whereby articles on Educational topics can be widely disseminated 
and thereby do more good than by a journal exclusively devoted to 
that cause. 

Several of the leading papers in the State have offered their 
columns for our use—I presume that any and every one in the State 
would freely do the same. Some teachers have already signified their 
willingness to prepare a number of articles. We would like to hear 
from a//, and have enough written so that we might supply at least 
one article each week, in every paper in the State. Come then, 
teachers and friends, let us hear from you. Send your articles to this 
office (State Superintendent of Public Instruction) and I will see that 
they are distributed. 

Articles may appear over your own name, or a nom de plume, but we 
must know the name of the writer. The press is the best means for 
diffusing general knowledge, and awakening public attention and in- 
terest ; it now remains for the friends of education to say whether its 
influence shall be felt in our State in the cause of education. 


ANTHONY C. HARDY, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 
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Honotutu, H. I., May 22d, 1870. 


N the 14th of February, 1779, Capt. Cook landed on the north side 
of Kealakekua Bay, at the village of Kaawaloa, then the princi- 
pal town on Hawaii, and the place of residence of the aged King 
Kalaniopuu. Having nearly exhausted the whole island of provisions, 
by the enormous contributions from the natives, who, supposing him 
to be the god Lono, offered, readily, anything demanded to obtain his 
divine favor, having been solemnly installed among the most vener- 
ated deities of Hawaiian mythology, having received the sacrifice and 
worship o: a god on numerous occasions, and then having torn down 
the sacred temple in which he had himself received divine honors and 
carried his associate gods on board his ship for fuel, and having 
proved his mortality by a lust and rapacity, illy according with the 
generally received ideas of the “great navigator,” he had landed 
on this eventful morning, for the purpose of removing to his vessel 
_ the monarch who had for nearly a month placed the whole resources 
of his kingdom at the disposal of his wonderful guest. In retaliation 
for a gross outrage upon one of their chiefs, a boat had been stolen the 
night previous from the English _> and the English captain 
demanded the person of the king himself as a hostage for the return 
of this boat. He had succeeded in leading the old king down to the 
beach amidst the thousands of excited and exasperated natives, when 
the chief leapt from his canoe and exclaimed, “ They have killed Kalimu, 
and they now wish to murder our king.” Ina moment, amidst the wildest 
confusion, Capt. Cook fell forward into the water, mortally wounded, 
by a blow from a knife, which his own smith had made and sold toa 
chief but a few days before. His body was carried by the fleein 
natives up the mountain, where the bones were denuded of flesh which 
was burnt. A part of these bones were afterwards returned to 
his friends, others were worshiped as gods, and it is said and believed 
that one of the bones of his arm now lies in a pillow under the head of 
a chiefess in the royal mausoleum in the suburbs of Honolulu. 

Those who witnessed the death of the “great god Lono” have 
all passed to their fathers, but many of their grand children still live, 
and their version of this sad event, sheds a different light upons 
the deeds from that emanating from English pens, which streamed 
across the sea and excited our childish pity for the hero, and loathing 
for the horrid cannibals that slew him. 

A few months since it was my fortune to stand upon the same rock 
where Capt. Cook fell. About two hundred feet from the spot 
was the foundation of the king’s house, consisting of a wall about 
twenty feet square, raised two feet from the ground and filled with 
stones broken to the size of a filbert. Upon this platform once stood 
the palace of a monarch, constructed of small poles firmly bound to- 

ether, and covered with a thatch of native grass. A square aperture 
in the side facing the bay, screened by a piece of native cloth, consti- 
tuted the door, and many curiously woven mats served at once 
for floor and beds for native royalty. Many other smaller, but simi- 
larly constructed pebbly platforms marked the sites of the dwellings 
of the noble retainers, whose birth and rank permitted them to 
approach the sacred presence of the great king and live. A few 
rods to the rear of the king’s house a large tomb of a high 
chief, surrounded by a wall of volcanic rock, admonishes the curi- 
ous traveler that human glory and greatness find the same goal 
here as in other lands. A grove of cocoa nut trees, whose long and 
graceful leaves shaded the dusky warriors that slew Capt. Cook, 
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still furnishes food and drink to their few descendants, while 
their trunks offer a ready means for immortality to the numerous 
members of the Smith and Fitznoodle families who always travel with 
a jack knife or a bit of sheet copper, bearing their monograms or 
armorial bearings. From these data 1 learned that Johannes Smythe, 

ean Smitthe, John Samythe and J. Smith, Jr., together with Sir Arthur, 
et De Bracy and Sir Tomphool Fitznoodle, Barts., and Commanders 
in H. B. M’s. ships Lion, Tiger and Growler, had all added sanctity to 
this sacred spot, by pressing its pebbles with their patent leathers. 
To the right three or four small grass-houses, blistering in the tropi- 
cal sun while a pack of yelping curs and a few half clad natives 
orcas from their huts.to note our approach and to wonder why we 
were Clambering over the boulders that lined the shore, remain as the 
sole representatives of an ancient city that once sent an army 
of thousands forth to battle, and whose rulers could trace lineage to a 
more ancient and noble ancestry than could William the Conquerhr’s 
or those who fought under the Roses. About half a mile from 
the landing on the side of the mountain, lies a region more wild and 
desolate than the imagination can paint. The recent battle field of 
the Titans, horrid with its ridges and chains of jagged rocks, scathed 
and seamed by the angry bolts of Jove, affords but a faint picture to 
this world in ruins, From the midst of this desolation a stone monu- 
ment rises in the skimmering air and informs the traveler that here 
the natives removed the flesh from the bones of one, who with 
Alexander and Herod, courted divine honors and whose end was 
nearly as terrible as theirs. 

Kealakekua Bay is about three miles wide and extends inland 
about four miles to a precipice that “ rises perpendicularly four hun- 
dred feet from the surface of the water. From a distance, the face of 
this precipice appears dotted with round black spots. On a nearer 
approach, however, these spots resolve themselves into the mouths 
of caverns which extend far back into the mountain, some of 
them probably nearly to the summit of Mauna Loa, distant about forty 
miles. The diameters of these caves vary from two to fifteen feet. 
They were doubtless formed by the lava, which, having cooled on the 
eaxface, remained in a sufficiently liquid condition to empty the ducts, 
after the supply from the fountain head had ceased. They exist at all 
heights from the surface of the water to the top, and of course mark 
the different lava flows that have occurred at that point during 
the cycles of time, since the first foundation of Ke-ala-ke-kua 
(the road of the god), rose hissing from the bed of the ocean. From 
time immemorial, these caves have been used by the natives as places 
of sepulture for their dead. To those gazing upon the overhanging 
cliffs it is a source of marvel how rude savages were able to reach these 
caverns, many of which were so high from the water that they were 
accessible only by means of ropes, hundreds of feet in length, let 
down from above. One of these still contains the ashes of some 
of the old chiefs. 

It was a general practice, however, to destroy utterly, or conceal, 
beyond the possibility of finding, the bones of their high chiefs 
and kings, lest their enemies should work them into charms or fish 
hooks. The spect where rests the dust of the great Kamehameha 
remains a profound secret to the present day. His bones were com- 
mitted to the care of two faithful servants who would sooner 
have yielded their lives than betrayed the sacred trust reposed in them. 
Passing over the bay in a native dug-out, we arrived at the village of 
Kealakekua, a native hamlet of. fifteen or twenty houses, mostly the 
common grass huts of Polynesia. Here I found a wiry specimen of 
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the genius Yankee, who had left his wife and children some where 
down £ast#, to shirk for themselves, and was engaged in selling dog leg 
and Jewsharps to the dusky sons and daughters of those who had wor- 
shiped the great Lono. A short distance from his store are still the 
walls and pebbly floor of a great Aezau or temple, in which Capt. 
Cook, in his divine capacity, received sacrifices of putrid swine 
and other choice tit-bits, such as were pleasant to the palates of his 
associate gods. Here he suffered his face to be smeered with cocoa 
nut, chewed fine by a filthy old native, because this was the sacred 
nectar and this the sacred manner of zmdzbing it. 

This temple served as his shrine, sail loft, carpenter shop, and 
smithy. It was to the Hawaiians one of the most sacred spots in the 
whole group, and to the outrages perpetrated in and around it, by the 
orders or permission of Capt. ook. he owed his terrible and untimely 
end. A few rods to the rear of this, a similar stony platform marks 
the site of another Aeéau in which was trained for the priesthood the 
historical character, Opekaia, sympathy for whom in New England, 
first turned the attention of Christians to these islands as a field of 
promise for missionaries. Between this old 4eéau and the stone stand 
two cocoa nut trees, pierced by shots from the cannon of the Resolu- 
tion, during a melee with the natives. To an American these ruins are 
vastly more than mere mementoes of a heathen worship that has 
passed away. They stand as a monument to mark infamy and out- 
rage, perpetrated by an English national vessel, upon an unoffending 

eople at precisely the same time that English armies were endeavor- 
ing to rivet the chains of tyranny upon our fathersat home. J.R.K. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

HE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS, whose meetings 

are to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, the 15th to 19th of August, 
as announced a month ago, have been perfecting their arrangements, 
through the untiring efforts of their officers. Mr. D. B. Hacar, 
President of the NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, informs us that 
“Excursion tickets, good for passage from New York to Cleveland 
and back to New York, may be had for $20 each. These tickets will 
be ‘ valid for passage Westward via Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
way, and for return via Lake Shore Railway to Buffalo, thence by 
Erie Railway to New York.’ The tickets Westward will be made 
good for as early a date as any of the teachers desire to start, and for 
return till September 15th.” The teachers may also have tickets for 
their families and escorts at same rate. Application for tickets 
should be made to Hon. Henry Kiddle, Superintendent of New York 
City Schools, 146 Grand street, New York. Through Mr. Kiddle’s 
kind agency this arrangement has been effected. 


THE GERMAN NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION is to hold its 
First Annual Meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, August 1st to 6th. 
Nearly three hundred delegates are already announced. We hope to 
receive an interesting report of the proceedings of this meeting. 
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THE New YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS 
AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS has a good programme for Monday, 
July 25th, at Syracuse. The Officers are J. B. Wells, President; E. M. 
Allen, Vice-President; A. McMillan, Treasurer; D. E. Whitmore, 
Cor. Secretary; and Newton W. Edson, Recording Secretary. Papers 
are announced by D. D. Metcalf, M. L. Laughlin, E. A. Sheldon, John 
W. Armstrong, J. W. Barker, J. H. Hoose, E. Osborn. The meetings 
of this Association are generally worth attending. 

THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, July 26th, at 
Syracuse, will doubtless have an interesting session. Mr. Barr, the 
President, has been indefatigable in his preparations. Arrangements 
have been made with different lines of Railroads, “ by which persons 
who pass over such routes to attend the Association, will be furnished 
return tickets free, and the hotels will entertain teachers at reduced 
rates.” We have not received a programme of the exercises, but 
hope to be able to give a good report of the meeting in our next. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, Worcester, Mass., 
July 27th, 28th and 29th, has a good programme, and cannot fail to 
have an excellent session. We expect a good report of the same. 


New JERSEY.—The Educational Institution which is to bear the 
name of its founder, the late Epwin A, STEVENS, of HOBOKEN, New 
Jersey, is making rapid progress towards completion. The endow- 
ment fund is 500,000 dollars. The buildings now in course of erection 
on Third St., Hoboken, are to cost 150,000 dollars. The school will 
be technological only. The Trustees have already appointed PrRo- 
FESSOR HENRY MORTON to the Presidency. A peculiar feature is, 
that proficiency in the German and French languages will be required 
for admission into the Institution. The study of these languages will 
be continued in the course, so as to enable the students to'read Ger- 
man and French texts with vernacular facility. 

The MARTHA INSTITUTE, founded some time ago by Rev. Mr. L. 
Mohn, has been incorporated in the STEVENS’ INSTITUTE, as its Pre- 
paratory Department. Rev. Mr. Wall has been appointed its Direc- 
tor. The STEVENS INSTITUTE is to open in September, 1871. 

How is it, that all around New York the importance of technolog- 
ical education is duly appreciated, while we seem to remain indiffer- 
ent to it? Must we send our sons to New Jersey to gain that 
education for life, without which American destiny cannot be accom- 
plished ? 

SouTH CAROLINA.—A State Convention of Teachers was held at 
Columbia, on the 19th and 20th of May, 1870. A permanent asso- 
ciation was formed, under the title of “The Educational Institute of 
South Carolina,” having for its object the advancement of all the 
ends of education, both general and special. The Institute, as will 
be seen from its constitution, is organized on a liberal basis. The 
clause relative to membership is as follows: 
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ARTICLE 2. Any person who is, or has been, identified with the 
cause of education, may become a member of this Institution bya 
vote of four-fifths of the members present at any regular meeting, by 
the payment of an initiation fee of one dollar, and by signing the 
constitution. 

Many subjects of general interest were proposed and discussed by 
the members, and the earnestness evinced by those present affords 
ground to hope for abundant and valuable results from this 
movement. The provisions of the constitution adopted embrace a 
variety of important topics connected with the conduct of schools of 
every grade, private and public, classical, technical and scientific; 
the literature, history and laws of schools; methods of instruction ; 
the publication of an educational journal ; and indeed whatever per- 
tains to the interests of teachers and the people. Provision was 
made for the delivery of an annual address before the Institute, and 
for the preparation of essays to be submitted at next meeting, on the 
special subjects of Normal schools, best methods of educating the 
two races in the State so as to secure the best interests of both, best 
method of teaching the ancient languages, and phonography as a 
branch of study. 

The next meeting of the Institute will be held at a time to be here- 
after designated by the Executive Committee. The following are the 
officers elected and installed : 

Prestdent—Hugh S. Thompson, of Columbia. 1st Vice-President— 
G. A. Woodward, of Winnsboro. 2d Vice-Prestdent—j. B. Patrick, 
of Greenville. 3d Vice-Prestdent—A. P. Pifer, of Newberry. 4th 
Vice-Prestdent—D.H. Townsend, of Union. Corresponding Secretary— 
B. F. Miller, of Greenville. Recording Secretary and Treasurer—M. M, 
Farrow, of Winnsboro, 





MISCELLANEA. 


N a large Teachers’ Institute, in one of our largest States, the 

question was asked, “In what direction is Greenland from the 

North Pole?” The written answer, from a majority of the teachers, 
was, “South East!” 


IN a recent examination in Iowa, a “ leading teacher” was asked to 
analyze and parse the following sentence: “See the blind beggar 
dance.” He said, “See is an adjective and qualifies blind; Zhe is 
a definite article and shows the relation between Jd/ind and see ; blind 
beggar is an adverb and qualifies dance. It is a simple imperative 
sentence of which see the blind beggar is the logical subject.” 


In the same State the following questions and answers were 
recently given, in a written examination: “ What method of reading 
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figures do we use?” “ Roman!” “ What is cancellation ?” “The art 
of shortening arithmetic!” “ Give a reason for locating the tropics 
234° from the Equator?” “The revolution of the sun around tke 
earth!’’ Evidently Iowa needs several more Normal Schools. 


PROFESSOR JEROME ALLEN has recently closed a very successful 
series of Institutes in Iowa—the last of which was a Normal Institute 
of six weeks, at Iowa Falls. During the autumn he is engaged to hold 
Institutes in New York, Connecticut and Iowa. 


AN Ohio member of the school board delivered the following 
speech at a recent sitting of the board: “I rise for to—that is, to 
make motion, which is as follows: Resolved: That there are no need 
to build such costive school houses as some of this ere board is pro- 
posin to ’rect. No, Mr. Cheermean, I’m ’posed to spendin money for 
more housen. The old ones are pretty good yit, and for to go to 


build a pretty house which will cost $10,000, or more yet, its 
all wasted.” 


In Constantinople, a Normal School for Mussulman girls has just 
been opened, under the direction of an old member of the learned 
body of Ulema. Instruction will be given in Turkish, Arabic and Per- 
sian, “ useful knowledge,” needle-work, and the sewing-machine, and 


by-and-by in the French language and the piano. Forty pupils 
are already enrolled. 


AN interesting discovery is reported from the Mississippi River, 
near the mouth of the Arkansas. It is no less than the finding of an 
ancient vessel buried under an island, and supposed to be that in 


which De Soto’s body was 300 years ago sunk at midnight in the midst 
of the river. 


Ir is said that a German savant, engaged in exploring the plain of 
Troy, while making some excavations near the village of Cyplax, sud- 
denly came on the ruins of acyclopean wall about eight feet thick. 
The works were actively pushed on, and from what has already been 
brought to light, it is thought that the remains of the famous palace 
of Priam have been discovered. The part of the ruins already uncov- 
ered exactly tallies with the description of the palace given by Homer 
in the “ Illiad.” 

THE adherents of the doctrine of ‘natural creation” claim to have 
solved the problem of the “ origin of life,” the substance out of which, 
according to their theory, all life has emanated, they call Protoplasm. 
It is described as living albumen, and is said to be the only contents 
of the cells of all organized beings. There is a microscopic animal 
which consists of nothing but of this substance. This being is with- 
out any organization, and its movements and whole life is merely 
“chemical,” its motion being produced by nothing but the influence 
of the oxygen in the air, which continually enters into combination 
with the different elementary constituents of the mass, causing thus 
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expansion and contraction. The assimilation of food is entirely 
mechanical. If it meets any substance smaller than itself, it surrounds 
it mechanically, and chemically dissolves and assimilates it. Its pro- 
pagation is simply a division into two parts. It cannot be denied that 
this is the lowest form of life hitherto observed. But how can this 
existence solve the problem of life, since it is itself a “gzven 
existence ?”’ Produce first, protoplasm in your laboratories, gentle- 
men of the Darwinian persuasion, and then say that you can dispense 
with a Creator. Your expedient merely converts the Creator of man 
into a creator of “ protoplasm,” i. e., still a creator of life. 


One of the most brilliant of academic teachers was HENRY GUSTA- 
vus MAGNUuS, Professor of Physics and Technology in the University 
of Berlin, who died April 4th, 1870. He has made a number of impor- 
tant discoveries in chemistry, but his great quality was that of a 
teacher, and in this respect he was conspicuous even in Berlin. His 
lecture room was always filled to its utmost capacity. He has, per- 
haps, made more converts to the study of natural science than any 
other professor in the world. His latest work is on Emission, 
Absorption and Reflexion of Radiating Heat, just published in 
Berlin. 


GESSING says: Let us suppose God the Almighty holding in his 
right hand all. the Truth of the world, and His left nothing but the 
irresistible impulse for truth, ever awake and powerful, but trammeled 


with the condition of perpetual error. Let us further suppose the 
Almighty had permitted me to choose between these, I should hum- 
bly seize His left, saying: O my Father, this for me—pure Truth is 
for Thee alone ! 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ALKINS’S New Prmary Ossect Lessons,: just from the press, embodies 
results of the author’s experience during the past eight years as Superin- 
tendent of Primary Schools in the City of New York, and as Lecturer on Princi- 
ples and Methods of Teaching in the Saturday Normal Schoo]. The author says 
in his preface : 

‘* It is well known that the majority of those who engage in School teaching 
commence its duties with little or no professional training. Their preparation 
for this work usually consists in learning the several branches which are gene- 
rally taught in school, without attention to the methods of instruction, or to 
exercises specially adapted to train the mental powers of children ; consequently 
these teachers enter upon their duties with but little knowledge of the philo- 
sophy or the principles which should guide them in their work. To meet this 
condition in the department of primary education, and lead teachers to take 
proper steps toward success in their work, is the design of this book.” 





1 By N. A. Carxins. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1amo., cloth, 442 pages, price $1 50. 
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A montH aco we had occasion to notice a “History of the State of New 
York,” prepared by Mr. 8. S. Randall, and to take exception to its manner and 
matter. The work before us 2 presents a marked contrast to that production 
We could not ask a better illustration of what a history should be. It is true 
that the former work was intended to serve as a text-book in the Common 
Schools, and that the one now under review is offered for general circulation, 
and therefore appeals to a much wider set of readers. But the need is not essen- 
tially different in the two cases. History is in great measure the chronicle of 
consecutive events, and those events gain their significance from the social devel- 
opment which they indicate, and specific stages in that development may be of 
the most momentous importance, and yet be unaccompanied by any serious out- 
ward convulsion. 

We have examined Mommsen’s History with the greatest interest. It is nota 
book to be lightly read and lightly thrown aside, like a novel, yet it is as enter- 
taining as fiction. Foras the novel is an attempt to depict the social life of to-day, 
and to show individual action as affected by the forces and ideas now current, so 
this aifords us a glimpse into the private life of those who controlled the desti- 
nies of the mistress of the world, and an opportunity to watch the growth and 
fluctuation of those influences which have contributed so largely to mould the 
civilization of all following ages. 

In his theories our author agrees in the main with Niebuhr, but he makes 
scant reference to authorities. He is content to give the result of his researches 
in a smoothly-flowing narrative. Without entering into the history of other 
nations further than is necessary to explain the relation subsisting between the 
various races which occupied the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, he proceeds 
to inquire into the character and probable origin of the tribes which peopled the 
peninsula to the west of the Adriatic. On this portion of the subject early his- 
tory throws no light, and legend emits but flickering and confusing gleams. The 
most reliable data appear in linguistic affinities, and language is used like a 
candle to light the way among scattered barbarians down to times which have 
left a record more easily decipherable. . 

The probable intimate relationship between the Greek and Latin races having 
been shown, a comparison is instituted between their characteristic ideas, and 
the singular fact is pointed out, that a common theory should at so early a period 
have produced such diverse offspring as the Latin surrender of personal freedom 
to the interest of the State, and Greek individuality at the ultimate expense of 
the common weal. The Greek unit was the man—thte Latin unit the family. In 
Italy the individual was of little importance, but the life of the family must be 
preserved ; consequently, adoption was recognized as an expedient for its per- 
petuation, under legal sanctions. 

We wish it were practicable to follow through the inviting field here opened to 
us, and that space would allow the transcription of some of these sober but vivid 
passages. As, in reading Henri Paine, we smell the odors of Naples, and drink 
in the glow of its sunsets, so we feel here the reality of the pictures presented to 
us, the assurance that these Latins and Samnites and Etruscans, these patricians 
and plebeians, though so different, were yet the actual progenitors of the 
Romans of to-day. We watch the consolidation of tribes into a nation, the 
extension of national power over outlying communities, the increase of agricul- 
ture and traffic, the development of religious ideas, of law, and of art. 





2 “The History of Rome.” By THtopor—E Mommsrn. Translated by the Rev. William P. 
Dickson, D.D. New Edition, in 4 vols. Vol. 1, 2,3. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1869-70. 
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The first volume brings us down to the period of a united Italy, about 280 
years B.C. The stories relating to this epoch, which are often employed as 
records of fact, are here mostly used as illustrations of certain conditions rather 
than as historical statements. The second volume terminates with the fall of 
Carthage, and embraces a forcible sketch of the moral degeneracy which had 
already begun. This is made more manifest in the third volume, which includes 
the revolutionary period, and ends with the death of Sulla, 78 years B.C. The 
literature of the day is also reviewed, and its relation to the state of public and 
private morals carefully indicated. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co. are doing the American public a real service by repub- 
lishing this work, though it seems most unfortunate that they should have 
selected such thin paper for the second volume, thus destroying the uniformity 
of what otherwise would have been a very handsome set. 

Tae American CoLLEGES AND THE AMERICAN Pusric. By Noan Porter, 
D.D., Professor in Yale College. 285 pages. We commend the book to the 


perusal of all sincere educators. New Haven, Connecticut: Charles C. Chat- 
field & Co. 


Free Russa. By Wro1aM HepworTH Drxon, author of ‘‘ Free America," 
etc. 359 pages. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

Por YoursetF my His Pracr. By Cuantes Reape, author of ‘“‘ Hard Cash,” 
ete. With illustrations. 319 pages. New York : Harper & Brothers. 


Tse Wrritmnes or Anne IsaBetta THackeray. With illustrations. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


Tue Vicar or BuniHamPTon: a Novel. By Anrnony Trottopse. With illus- 
trations. 300 pages. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Juno Storres. By Jacos Aszsorr. Vov. IL, ‘Juno and Georgie,” 312 
pages. Vol. IL, ‘*‘ Mary Osborne,” 301 pages. These are very excellent stories 
for children, and handsomely published. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Tae Men Wao Apvertise: an Account of Successful Advertisers, together 
with Hints on Advertising. A handsome volume of 872 pages—in itself a monu- 
ment of business enterprise. If its publishers do not reap as rich reward as any 
of the successful business men whom they sketch, we shall be mistaken. New 
York: Nelson Chesman, Publisher for George P. Rowell & Co., Newspaper 
Advertising Agents, 40 Park Row. 





SoME interesting archzological discoveries have just been made at 
Sakkara, in the immediate neighborhood of the famous Seripium or 
Bullpits in Egypt. In removing some sand heaps the workmen came 
upon an antique statue, which led to further investigation, and an 
avenue of about a dozen similar relics was discovered. These works 
of art, which consist of two figures seated respectively on lions, and 
four others on horseback, the remainder on foot, are presumed to be 
those to which Strabo alludes. . 


THE weight of the Great Pyramid, according to Sir John Herschel’s 
calculations, is 12,760,000,000 pounds. According to Perring, the pre- 
sent quantity of masonry is 6,316,000 tons, or 82,110,000 cubic feet. 





